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MAN, 
MUSIC, 


AND GOD 





Church musicians help the worshiper communicate with God through music 


On the night of the Nativity, the angel choir 
had a twofold message to give. First there 
was a communication addressed to God, 
“Glory to God in the highest,” and then one 
addressed to men, “And on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

Music of the church is one of man’s noblest 
attempts to speak with God and about God 
and the life He has brought us in Christ. 
Communicating the inspired Word of God 
through music is an immediate, dramatic, di- 
rect way to reach people with the gospel. 
And it is a means of helping people express 
joy in God’s Word, as did the angel choir. 

Our purpose here is to outline what the past 
has brought to us in “communicating” church 
music, discuss the resources we have now for 
carrying forward this gift, and note within 
what bounds we may expect changes in the 
future. 


What the past gives to us 


Archeologists have shown that religious ex- 
pression and music have a common bond— 
the one inspiring the other from the begin- 
nings of worship, when only the elements of 
rhythm and melody were present in musical 
expression. 

The Hebrews must have used music a great 
deal, for the Scriptures are full of admonitions 
and reports of singing and the playing of in- 
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struments. Many Psalms have a note addressed 
“to the chief Musician” and some give the 
instruction, “with stringed instruments.” God 
himself supplied the inspiration for the wealth 
of devotional literature in His Word. The 
Bible is still the greatest source of material for 
the writer and composer of religious music. 

Christianity gave birth to the “new song” 
and, while Judaism was its cradle, its spirit 
was considerably changed. What does one say 
to God when the promise has been fulfilled of 
the coming of the Messiah? What does one 
do when it is discovered that one is not earth- 
bound but in Christ shall rise and live in all 
eternity? Man’s response is reflected in his 
song—in his heaven-borne praises and his earth- 
directed invitations to come and share this 
blessing. 

Out of the persecuted early church came 
the simple melodies of the chant to which 
Gregory the Great gave his name. When men 
learned how to combine several voices for a 
pleasant effect, we had the birth of polyphonic 
music. Our choirs are still singing with telling 
effect the choruses and anthems of Orlando di 
Lasso, Gabrielli, Palestrina, Thomas Tallis, 
and others. From Gregorian chants and other 
sources, including even secular songs, the 
chorale and the hymn were born. 

The Reformation and its leader, Martin 
Luther, brought religious song back to the 


people, and a wave of hymn composing began 
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which has never stopped and continues in our 
own times. Hymns of every description and 
from strange sources swelled into an avalanche 
that swept across Europe. To Luther’s thirty- 
six hymns were added countless others, in- 
cluding six thousand from the pen of Charles 
Wesley alone. Many chorales had their cantus 
firmus or melody in the tenor, for by this 
time musical communication was fully com- 
mitted to exploring the possibilities of har- 
mony, which developed out of polyphonic 
music. 

The Reformation in the sixteenth century 
paved the way for such men as Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach more than a century later, who was 
a prolific writer of organ and choral music 
that is universally used among us. Around his 
name are such “pre-Bach” people as Heinrich 
Schiitz, whose special vehicle was the German 
cantata. Then there was Bach’s contemporary, 
Handel, who wrote mighty oratorio literature 
for which the church was grateful, though its 
chief use was for the concert hall. Haydn’s 
Creation, Mozart’s Requiem, Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, and certainly Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
are among those monumental utterances 
through which men were able to communicate 
for us and for God. 

Thus we see that the church possesses a 
musical heritage for communicating with God 
—a heritage which has grown as many men of 
each age made their contributions. 
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Today's resources 


How well is the church in the present day 
equipped to follow in this great tradition? We 
have greater resources for communicating 
through music than we may realize. First of 
all, church music continues to be a compelling 
way to tell and retell the story of God’s re- 
demption of man and man’s response to this 
awe-inspiring gift. It is both a proclamation 
of the gospel and an acceptance of it with 
praise, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

Church music is provided in liturgies and 
hymnbooks, as well as in anthems and prel- 
udes. These are at once the devotional guide 
of many and the storehouse of our public 
worship, with their hundreds of pages of lit- 
urgy, hymn treasures of the ages, and devo- 
tional materials. 

From the poet’s desk, the musician’s work- 
shop, and the editor’s office comes church 
music. This is a matter for the soul as much 
as for the skills. Today, as in the past, what 
wrestling souls have experienced within comes 
forth as poetry, prose, and music. We have 
the benefit of the technical trial and error of 
centuries, the accumulated heritages which are 
now becoming available to all. 

Our thinking about resources for church 
music extends to publication houses, typeset- 
ters, engravers, printers, catalogues, and sales 
agencies. The men and girls at the counters 








answer many questions as choir directors and 
organists select the music for use in their 
churches. Here is a force for education, a 
place where business and education are com- 
bined. 

For the performance of church music we 
rely upon dedicated persons. These are the 
well-versed and diplomatic choir director, the 
consecrated organist who plays week after 
week with or without the encouragement of 
his fellows, the chorister who holds his re- 
hearsal night open from the competition of 
other demands upon his time, the pastor and 
music committee members who give direction 
to the whole program. 

Equipping us to utilize our heritage are 
music schools and theological seminaries. 
Church music must not only be done well but 


it must be understood. To his technical musi- - 


cal training, a church musician should also add 
training in theology. He needs this founda- 
tion. For if he is to proclaim the gospel and 
lead the worshiper, he should be qualified as 
is any preacher of the gospel. 

Many leaders may not be graduates of 
schools and seminaries but, impelled by love 
for the Lord and His church, they take re- 
sponsibilities in the field and hope for help 
and guidance on the way. For them and for 
others there are music institutes and camp 
workshops. These special “short” schools have 
done a magnificent job, and tribute is due 
both the sacrificing leaders who take time out 
of their own lives to raise the level of leader- 
ship among others and to those who profit 
from them. 

Church music is also compounded of such 
things as organs, bells, chimes, pianos, vest- 
ments, and all the things our choirs might 
need in the way of equipment. 

Ultimately our resources for church music 
include all these areas and others too—the con- 
ference table where pastor, choirmaster, and 
organist plan; the church council that sets up 
an adequate budget; the choir mothers who 
seek the best vesting of their choirs, young 
and old; the man who keeps the organ in re- 
pair. With the help of church music, another 
age, another generation, meets God in regular 
assembly. 
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The future 


Boethius reports that one Timotheus was 
sorely censured by the authorities because he 
added four more strings to the seven-stringed 
cithara, or lyre. It was said that such innova- 
tions corrupted the boys and undermined the 
system. 

Nor do we welcome change much our- 
selves. We might take a dim view of any 
attempt to change church music very much. 

The church has an obligation to help keep 
the communication lines open between her 
people and God. She is responsible for creat- 
ing and maintaining the best means, the most 
effective tools, and the right conditions for 
proper worship for the greatest number of 
people within a particular communion. Ex- 
perimenting with something of which she can- 
not be sure may mean that precious souls find 
familiar lines of communication closed. 

Now observe where the church’s confidence 
in forms of expression is placed. It is in the 
Bible itself and in official liturgies and hymn- 
books over which her most informed and in- 
spired men have studied. She recognizes and 
accepts the fact that those liturgies that have 
survived through the ages are most likely to 
fulfill the needs of worshipers now. She ac- 
cepts the tried and true hymns of all ages and 
climes and proceeds in a gingerly fashion 
among the new attempts of men to meet and 
talk with God. The return to ancient plain- 
song melodies attests to the carefulness of the 
church in venturing upon unsure paths. 

Many contemporary artists attempt to “keep 
the church abreast of the times” and to dress 
her steadfast message in the latest garments of 
musical form. To many, the new harmonies 
sound strange. Notes are combined that pro- 
duce an unfamiliar quality 

Perhaps a contemporary church has to talk 
in a contemporary vernacular. At any rate, it 
is heartening to note that the leaders of the 
church are talking about such possibilities, and 
that future artists need not fear lest they be 
dismissed without a hearing. 

Church music combines the message and 
the art of the ages. We can all be thankful 
for our association with it. 
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the first of three articles 


by JOHN WEAVER 


WHATS BEHIND 


BETTER HYMN SINGING? 


A famous American concert organist often 
concludes his recitals by having the audience 
join in, singing one of the great hymns of the 
church. At one of his programs which I at- 
tended he exhorted the congregation to sing 
the hymn in such a way that people walking 
in the street would stop and listen saying to 
themselves, “Something is really happening in 
that church.” 

The organist played through the entire 
hymn as an introduction, establishing a firm, 
steady rhythm, giving those who were un- 
familiar with the tune an opportunity to hear 
it all, and making everyone eager to join in by 
the vigor and conviction with which he played. 
The last chord of the introduction was pro- 
longed just exactly the right length of time 
so that everyone knew precisely when to begin 
singing the first stanza. The first two stanzas 
moved along with the same steadiness and 
drive that had characterized the introduction, 
and the congregation responded wonderfully. 

There always seem to be some, however, 
who are content merely to follow the words 
and listen to the music, but who are never 
sufficiently moved to join in with the others. 
I must confess that I noticed a few in that 
congregation who were not as yet singing— 





Mr. Weaver is organist and choirmaster at Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, and has held 
regular church positions since he was thirteen. He 
studied at Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, and 
with Dr. Alexander McCurdy at Curtis Institute, 
Philadelphia. He has ape more than eighty 
organ concerts, 
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who had nor yet been caught up in the general 
enthusiasm which seemed to fill the church. 

A skillful modulation followed the second 
stanza, lowering the key of the hymn a major 
third. It was good to hear the altos and bari- 
tones come booming forth in a range com- 
fortable for them. Then, without losing a 
single beat, the organist played a short inter- 
lude in which he modulated to a key higher 
than that in which we had begun the hymn. 
During this interlude he gradually added the 
remaining stops on the organ until everything 
was playing. 

The last stanza was slightly slower than the 
others giving it greater majesty and dignity. 
A wave of enthusiasm seemed to sweep over 
the entire congregation. I could not see one 
single person who was not joining in heartily. 
Needless to say, the sound was thrilling be- 
yond compare. In this final stanza the organist 
altered the harmony of the hymn in such a 
way that the bass line descended in a chromatic 
scale, producing a wonderful effect. The last 
line was made even more impressive by a 
broad ritard, and the majestic “Amen” was 
followed by a few moments of silence. 

We were all quite aware that truly “some- 
thing had happened in that church.” Everyone 
had had a memorable musical experience, but 
it had been at the same time a profound 
spiritual experience for many. I remember 
thinking to myself at the time, “The Lord 
who gave music to man must have been pleased 
with the way man used music to praise Hira 
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that night.” What had been an essentially 
secular organ concert had become a marvelous 
and unforgettable act of worship. 

How is the hymn singing in your church? 
How long has it been since your congregation 
really praised the Lord in a hymn? Could you, 
the organist, possibly be at fault if your church 
doesn’t seem to enter into the spirit of a hymn? 

There are, of course, some situations in 
which it is almost impossible to achieve fine 
hymn singing. When I was thirteen 1 was 
organist of a large church where the average 
attendance at the Sunday morning service was 
about forty. The eighty-year-old tracker- 
action organ had a beautiful tone, but the 
voices were completely lost in the large nave. 
A hymn took on more the character of an 
organ solo than a corporate act of worship. 
Another church where I have played had a 
tiny four-rank unit organ which was called 
upon to support the singing of a congregation 
of three or four hundred. The poor old organ 
could not be heard beyond the third pew, 
making it absolutely impossible to give any 
leadership whatsoever from the console. Rather 
it was the organist who was obliged to follow 
the congregation. 

A few other difficult conditions may exist 
here and there, but the large majority of 
churches do not suffer under such circum- 
stances, and yet the number of churches where 
the hymn singing is really vital is small in- 
deed. Too many churchgoers regard the 
singing of hymns a formality they must en- 
dure, seldom or never joining with their 
fellow Christians in singing their Creator’s 
praise. All too often we organists are re- 
sponsible for this condition. It is our attitude, 
imagination, and ability that can make a hymn, 
or our lack of these that can break it. 


Attitude 


I place this first on the list because it is 
the most basic. If your attitude toward this 
area of your professional duties is right, your 
imagination will be more fertile and your 
ability increased by enough practice. With- 
out a real desire to help men worship, how- 
ever, you are lacking the best incentive to 





diligent practicing and imaginative thinking. 

I once attended a service where the organist 
showed very definitely great ability and 
musicianship in a fine rendition of the Franck 
A minor Chorale which he used for the organ 
prelude. It was quite clear from his playing 
of the first hymn, a good but relatively un- 
known tune, that he had not thought the 
hymns worthy of any extra practice. I doubt 
if he had even played over the hymns once. 
Here was an organist whose attitude toward 
hymn playing was all wrong. Work on your 
service hymns with the same care you would 
give an organ solo, knowing the notes thor- 
oughly and also the words that you may 
through your playing heighten their meaning. 
Imagination 

This is the element most often lacking in 
our hymn playing. Stir your imagination by 
reading over the entire hymn, looking for the 
meaning. Many of our hymns have one stanza 
which is different in character from the others. 
Some organists vary their combination of stops 
or the volume to emphasize the change be- 
tween certain stanzas of a hymn. 

There are other ways the organist can stress 
the words of a hymn and inspire the congrega- 
tion to really sing. My article next month will 
be devoted to the element of imagination and 
will include practical suggestions and illustra- 
tions. 

Ability 

There is such a wide range of playing ability 
in our churches that this is a difficult factor to 
discuss. All the ideas which your imaginatiog 
may produce will be limited by your ability 
to execute them effectively on the organ. 

Hard practice and continuous study are the 
only ways to acquire ability. No matter how 
much training we may have had, not one of 
us should ever be satisfied with our ability to 
play even a simple hymn. We can and should 
all work harder and improve every area of 
our playing. Don’t neglect the hymns until 
Sunday morning. Remember your responsi- 
bility as a church organist, and tackle your 
job with humility and sincerity. 
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first in a series by 


LINDEN J. LUNDSTROM 


CHILDREN CAN SING MASTERWORKS 


“The choir sang all of the contributions with a purity of tone, 

wealth of color effects and precision of attacks and releases quite remarkable. 
Their work in these sacred contributions was also admirable 

for its depth of devotional feeling and security with which 

the exactions of the music were met." 


How many church choirmasters do we have 
who might read a statement like this in the 
New York Times about the singing of their 
junior choir? When I reveal that this refers 
to the Vienna Choir Boys, you will probably 
relax and say, “After all, it is not fair to com- 
pare them with our junior choir.” Isn’t it? 
Are Austrian boys superior to New York, 
Ohio, or Pennsylvania children of the same 
age? Is there any reason why St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vierina should have better music 
than the First Lutheran Church of Springfield, 
Ohio? 

For generations it has been accepted practice 
to assume that the musical fare for the chil- 
dren of the church is limited to “Jesus Loves 
Me,” and other Sunday school songs. When 
an occasional young choirmaster has been rash 
enough to suggest that they might sing some 
of the great choral music, the elders have 
smiled indulgently at the naive faith of youth 
and have patronizingly patted him on the back 





Mr. Lundstrom is director 
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in 1946. He is the author 
of The Choir School and a 
leader of this movement in 
America. 
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with a confidential “you soon will learn better 
young man.” 

The junior choir is the lineal descendant of 
such famous choirs as the Thomasschule of 
Leipzig organized in 1212, which sang at the 
debate between Luther and Eck in 1519 and 
numbered among its cantors Georg Rhau, 
Johann Hermann Schein, and Johann Sebastian 
Bach; the Vienna Choir Boys founded in 1498 
which had as choir boys Joseph Haydn and 
Franz Schubert; the Dresden Kreuzchor which 
sang the music of Heinrich Schiitz and in- 
spired Richard Wagner; the Chapel Royal of 
England which once heard the voices of Pel- 
ham Humfrey, John Blow, and Henry Purcell; 
and the Paulist Choristers of old St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church in Chicago. 

Music for these choirs includes virtually 
everything written before the seventeenth 
century and most of the greatest music of the 
church written since that time. Is it not rea- 
sonable to assume that if German boys in 
Leipzig could sing the cantatas, motets, and 
oratorios that Bach had written for them in 
1739 that American children can also sing this 
music in 1959? 

What then must be done if our junior choirs 
are to recapture the lost art of these master 
choirs? The answer to this question will lead 
us back into history and also into contem- 
porary theories of educational psychology. 

The average child in any age has the po- 
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tential to become a member of such a choir. 
Father Finn, founder of the famous Paulist 
choir school in Chicago, said in 1944, “I am 
convinced that 95 per cent of the girls and 90 
per cent of the boys are fit material for choral 
training.” We begin with this affirmation— 
the potential is there and achievement is predi- 
cated upon our ability to teach. Let us set 
our goals high and then resolutely go about 
preparing the children to sing the B minor 


Mass or a contemporary csntata by Daniel 


Moe. 


Preparation in the children's choir 


The children’s choir is the preparatory 
school for later membership in the junior 
choir. Its purpose is to teach the child to use 
his voice, to give him a basic repertoire on 
which to build, and to begin the music educa- 
tion which will develop the musicianship 
necessary for singing masterworks in offering 
praise to Almighty God. 

When should. this training begin? Many 
answers have been proposed to this question. 
We are of the opinion that it is time enough 
when the child enters the first grade. Many 
children can sing well before that time and 
many do not develop as singers until some- 
what later, but as a rule this age is a good one 
for beginning work. 

The child voice is a light instrument which 
can be developed into a beautiful vehicle for 
the offering of praise. The great danger with 
the child voice is that it can be irreparably 
damaged if it is made to sound like a mature 
female soprano. The ideal tone is best 
achieved by soft downward vocalization and 
singing in order to avoid the harsh, stringent 
tone which emanates from too many choirs 
trained to sing like a full orchestra of oboes. 

The choirmaster will have to listen patiently 
to criticisms from parishioners who complain 
that the children do not sing “loud enough” 
and wait for the slow process of careful train- 
ing to reveal the lovely latent quality which 
comes to those who learn to “labor and wait.” 

The materials chosen for the beginning child 
will be limited by the vocabulary of the six-, 
seven-, and eight-year-old. An occasional 
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festival number or processional sung with other 
choirs which may contain words or concepts 
beyond the comprehension of the child will 
not do any harm though. How many of us 
can understand the doctrine of the Trinity? 

A repertoire of good rote songs should be 
built up in the children’s choir. From the 
beginning the quality of the material should 
be the best. There is no time to waste on any- 
thing less than this. Children, unlike their 
elders, have no prejudice against good music. 

The hymnal should be the chief textbook for 
this choir. The greatest of the hymns will be 
the cantus firmi upon which much of the 
church music to be sung later will be built. 

Singing should be a pleasurable experience 
for every child. The thrill of taking part in 
the creation of beauty is the birthright of every 
child of God. The beauty of choral singing 
which echoes the song of the angels over 
Bethlehem can bring the hearts of men to the 
very throne of God. As we hear the children 
sing the lovely Swedish carol, “A Thousand 
Christmas Candles,” we are given a foretaste 
of heaven itself. 

All this, however, does not just happen. The 
wiggly, noisy, and often unruly nine-year-old 
does not automatically become an angel just 
because we give him a song about celestial 
guardians. Even his social behavior has to be 
channeled if the tone quality that we are talk- 
ing about is to be heard in the sanctuary. The 
social development of the child plays a large 
part in his preparation for service. 

At this point we must hasten to say that the 
attainment of the ideals suggested is not the 
result of a few rehearsals. This program, like 
any comprehensive educational task, requires 
careful step-by-step planning. Those who seek 
quick results will not be interested, but those 
gifted with vision and willingness to sow 
where others may reap will help bring to the 
next generation a new “golden age” of church 
music. 


Step into the junior choir 


The knowledge of repertoire and the basic 
training in choral musicianship taught in the 
children’s choir are essential to the building 
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of a good junior choir. The child who has had 
the experience of singing in such a children’s 
choir for three or four years will be well pre- 
pared for the step into the junior choir which 
can give him the thrill of singing the greatest 
of choral masterworks. 

We have found that the more musically 
gifted child should be used both as a member 
of the nonselective junior choir and as a 
probationary member of a smaller selective 
organization. The regular junior choir is usu- 
ally limited in its scope by those who have 
come without the training given in the chil- 
dren’s choir and by those who are less in- 
terested in the hard work necessary to sing 
more difficult music. 

It is at this point that the selectivity which 
has been responsible for the phenomenal suc- 
cess of the great master choirs begins to play 
a part. We do not permit a child to start 
school in the fifth grade without first learning 
the basic skills taught in the primary grades, 
and yet many of our junior choir members 
come to us as musical illiterates. 

It is the teaching of such things as sight 
singing, musical symbols, and general musician- 
ship that requires some form of choir schooi. 
Without this, we cannot hope to reach our 
goal. 

Like the children’s choir we again use the 
hymnal as the basic text but now we can ex- 
pand the repertoire to include all of the great 
hymns of the church. Here again we have no 
time to waste upon the cheap and sentimental. 
The large body of chorales, chants, and hymn 
tunes are the very foundation upon which the 
choir can build. 

From our English brethren we might well 
borrow the practice of singing descants to 
familiar hymns. It is better to use these as a 
variation for a verse or two rather than as 
a steady diet. 


Venture into the world of masterworks 


With a solid foundation of hymns in the 
repertoire, the junior choir is now ready to 
venture into the wonderful world of sacred 
music masterpieces bequeathed to us by the 
past. The research of the musicologist and the 
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adventurous spirit of our publishers brings to 
us the wealth of the ages including our own. 
There is no longer any excuse for using the 
tawdry Victorian offerings of past generations 
when we can sing the masterworks of Johann 
Hermann Schein, Heinrich Schiitz, Michael 
Praetorius, Dietrich Buxtehude, Johann Pachel- 
bel, Johann Sebastian Bach, Georg Philipp 
Telemann, Hugo Distler, Ernst Pepping, Lud- 
wig Lenel, Daniel Moe, and Paul G. Bunjes, 
to mention a few. 

I would like to point out the beauty of 
unison singing. Some of the finest music ever 
written for the church is scored for one part. 
It should not be despised by the junior choir 
director. 

The subject of repertoire will be discussed 
more in detail in the next article. I will sug- 
gest specific materials for both the children’s 
choir and the junior choir. 

Today we stand upon the threshold of a 
new age of church music. The music of the 
past is being made available, and contemporary 
composers are producing significant works. 
Will our choirmasters and congregations be 
willing to pay the price for developing a choir 
program capable of singing this music? The 
children have the potential if we can teach 
them. The need now is for consecrated 
musicians who are willing to study, practice, 
and train the children in the discipline of 
music. 

“Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields; for they are white al- 
ready to harvest.” 
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EOITOR'S NOTES 


t 


The anthems reproduced this month in the JourNat are for Lent which begins 
February 11. Anthems for the church year will appear in advance to give you 
time to purchase any of the music you may want and allow ample rehearsal 
time. We will include Easter music in the February issue. 


> 


There are two articles about the anthems included in this issue. “The Word 
in Music” is an explanation of the texts of the anthems and their relationships 
to Lent. It is essential that the choir understand the meaning of the words 
they sing. We cannot expect to convey to others what we do not understand 
ourselves. The other article is a discussion of the music. The composers, edi- 
tor, and arranger have given us the authoritative information quoted in the 
article. It will be valuable in the study and performance of the anthems. 


ds 


The music reproduced in the Journat has been reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. We include for your appraisal and consideration what we feel are 
the best anthems published recently. It is an infringement of the copyright 
law to copy this music in any way. 


The series of articles by Linden J. Lundstrom on masterworks and the junior 
choir is also directed to the leaders of children’s choirs. This is where their 
preparation starts. ° 


“What’s Behind Better Hymn Singing?” began when I heard Mr. Weaver 
play. > 
The feature articles will be of general interest and vary widely in subject 


matter. Our writer this month is Clarence B. Lund, a minister, musician, and 
editor. 
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by HELMUT T. LEHMANN 


THE WORO IN MUSIC 


The texts of the four anthems appearing in this 
issue are taken from the Bible. The words 
of two of the anthems are obviously related 
to Lent, while the relation of the other two 
to the Lenten season is not as apparent. 


a surely He bath borne our griefs 
our sorrows. 


We take it for granted that the text of “Surely 
He Hath Borne Our Griefs” (Isa. 53:4) speaks 
of the suffering and death of Jesus on the 
cross. People in Jesus’ day found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to believe that the Messiah 
would bear their griefs and carry their sor- 
rows. The Messiah, they thought, would be 
“like a son of man” exercising dominion and 
power over all peoples and nations (Dan. 
7:13-14). He would be more like a royal 
ruler than a suffering servant. 

In feeding the five thousand, raising the 
dead, stilling the storm, entering Jerusalem 
triumphantly, Jesus was living up to popular 
expectation. People could see in these mighty 
acts the fulfilment of their hopes for the 
Messiah. 

Through His lowly birth in a barn in 
Bethlehem, His humble upbringing in Naza- 
reth, His association with publicans and sin- 
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ners, His unwillingness to employ force in 
advancing His own cause, and His death on 
the cross, He disappointed popular expecta- 
tion. In these acts of humility and humiliation 
Jesus shattered the false hopes of His people. 
Only after His resurrection did some people 
—those who had been given eyes of faith— 
overcome the difficulty of believing in the 
kind of Messiah Jesus was. Now they realized 
that the glory and power of the Son of man 
was veiled in the Suffering Servant who “hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 


= Darkness was over all when upon the cross 


Spirit. 
Ce sh 
Father, into Thy bands 
ty 


“Darkness Was Over All” is the other anthem 
whose relationship to the season of Lent is 
clear. “From the sixth hour there was dark- 
ness over all the land until the ninth hour” 
on the day of Jesus’ death on the cross. During 
this period of unnatural darkness frightening 
events took place: the curtain in Jerusalem’s 
temple, separating the Holy from the Holy of 
Holies, was torn in two, from top to bottom; 
the earth shook, rocks were split. 

In the midst of happenings resembling the 
end of the world Jesus’ cry of despair pierces 
the darkness, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” (Mark 15:34; Matt. 
27:46). In uttering this outcry of the psalmist 
(Ps. 22:1) in the hour of death Jesus makes 
the despair of man separated from God His 
own and through His suffering conquers it. 

Jesus took upon himself our despair with 
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confidence in His Father. The devotional 
book of all Christians, the Psalter, is the 
treasure from which He chooses a prayer of 
confidence in the hour of death: “Father, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit” (Luke 23:46; 
compare Ps. 31:5). Jesus died with confidence 
in God so that we might trust God as our 
Father in the face of despair. 


[ And I beard the voice of a great multitude, 


and as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of mighty thundering, 


Sayong, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive pow’r, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and bonor, and glory. 
Glory, glory and bonor be unto our God. 





The anthem, “Worthy Is the Lamb,” does not 
seem to be as closely related to Lent as the two 
selections we have talked about. The words 
and music speak of triumph instead of defeat, 
of life instead of death. We may therefore 
be inclined to think of this anthem as more 
appropriate for Easter than for Lent. 

We have come to have this feeling because 
our observance of Lent has been so negative. 
Appeals for self-denial, fasting, and an almost 
morbid introspection have given us a defeatist’s 
attitude toward Lent. Self-denial, self-exami- 
nation, and fasting have their place in the 
whole round of Christian faith and life, in- 
cluding Lent. But there is more to Lent. 
Beyond Good Friday is Easter. Good Friday 
only has meaning for the Christian faith be- 
cause it is followed by Easter. 

Christ’s victory over death is a note that 
deserves to be heard during Lent. The text 
of “Worthy Is the Lamb,” coming from a 
book in the Bible that is the fruit of suffering 
and persecution, sounds this note of victory. 

Some religious songs and some painters of 
religious pictures have given us an image of 
“the Lamb” that is not biblical. The sacrificial 
lamb in Old Testament times was not neces- 
sarily a defenseless, weak, meek, and patient 
animal. The lamb offered as sacrifice most 
likely was a ram, strong and able to emerge 
victorious from a struggle. The Christian 
churches who read the last book of the Bible 
therefore had an image of “the Lamb that was 
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slain” as mighty in battle, strong, majestic, and 
ultimately victorious. 





The text of “Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem” is 
from Isa. 66:10 and part of the Introit for 
Laetare, the Fourth Sunday in Lent. “Rejoice 
with Jerusalem, and be glad for her, all you 
who love her” (R.S.V.) is a shout of exulta- 
tion on the lips of a pilgrim who has returned 
from captivity in Babylon to his homeland in 
Palestine. The changes that have taken place 
in his homeland during the pilgrim’s absence 
are reason for sorrow and mourning. The 
land has been ravaged, the city of Jerusalem 
has been destroyed, and, worst of all, the 
beautiful temple built by Solomon is no more. 

On their return from captivity pilgrims are 
being urged to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem 
and the temple. But, says Isaiah, rebuilding 
the exterior of the holy places is not enough. 
The pilgrims who rebuild must have a right 
relationship to God. Inwardly they must be 
attuned to His righteous Word. Then they 
can rebuild Jerusalem and its temple with a 
song of joy in their hearts and on their lips. 

This inward relationship to God’s Word is 
a quality of the Christian pilgrim who is a 
citizen of the new Jerusalem. While Jerusalem 
is a geographical place for Jews, Christians see 
in it a symbol of the church, the community 
of believers who know they are “on the way” 
to perfect fellowship with God. 

The Introit for the Sunday from which 
the text of the anthem is taken is related to 
the content of the Epistle (Gal. 4:21—5:1a) 
and Gospel for the Day (John 6:1-15). The 
freedom for which Christ has set us free and 
the compassion of Jesus for the hungry ex- 
pressed in the Gospel is cause for the new 
Jerusalem, the church, to rejoice. 

The more the reason for rejoicing is clear to 
those who sing the anthem, the more the 
Word in music will strengthen the faith of 
those who have come to hear and worship. 
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comments from Walter Buszin, 
Paul Christiansen, Reinhard Pauly, 
Everett Titcomb compiled by the editor 


ABOUT THE ANTHEMS 
t fuss) "Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem” 


In “Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem” Everett Tit- 
comb has interpreted the meaning of the text 
so expressively that his rhythm and his har- 
monies unite with the words and become one. 

When I mentioned this to Dr. Titcomb, he 
said, “Perhaps I might say that, as in all my 
music which is intended for a liturgical serv- 
ice, before putting a note on paper, I try to 
feel the rhythm, sound, and above all, the 
deep meaning of the words and their place in 
the liturgy. It is from the words that every- 
thing I have written springs.” 

Notice how the rhythm of the music fits 
the rhythm of the words. The accented sylla- 
bles fall on the strong beats of the measure as 
in the words “re-joice*” and “Je-ru‘sa-lem.” 

Though the words say rejoice, there is a 
soberness present that we can hear in the 
music. It seems to brighten with the words 
“and be glad with her, all ye that love her,” 
becoming almost gay in measures 10-14, “re- 
joice for joy with her,” largely due to the 
short notes and the major key. It then grows 
somber during the phrase “all ye that mourn 
for her,” with a modulation into F sharp 
minor. It gradually returns to a happier note 
as it ends. 

Seemingly homophonic, that is, one voice 
leading melodically supported harmonically 
by the other voices, there are nevertheless ele- 
ments common to polyphony. There is a nice 
melodic line for each voice and in measures 
10, 11, and 12 the voices enter separately as in 
a round though the parts are not all imitative. 

This little motet is well written. The voice 
parts lie in the comfortable range for each 
section and the harmony and rhythmic pat- 
terns are interesting but easy. By its very na- 
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ture it will move and it is within the ability of 
almost all choirs. 


"Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs" 


“Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs,” edited 
by Walter Buszin, is a very good anthem for 
choirs that have sung little or no polyphonic 
music as well as for those that have had ex- 
perience. Hearing each part as a melody line 
is the secret. 

Dr. Buszin suggests, “When rehearsing the 
fugal portion, it may be expedient at first to 
have the altos sing the bass part an octave 
higher together with the basses. The sopranos 
may join in with the tenors similarly. 

“Where the music begins on the second beat 
of the measure, it will be well for the con- 
ductor to begin with a gentle downbeat on 
the first count and have his choir enter on the 
second count, after he has angled over to his 
left from his downbeat.” 

It is important that the choir count in this 
anthem. It will help them to enter on the 
second beat and it will also help on the sus- 
tained notes and syllables. 

“The music should not be sentimentalized; 
it will take care of itself quite well and put 
across its great text most effectively if sung 
in a natural, unforced manner and without 
any type of gushy striving for effects. 

“Though it is to be sung lento, the composi- 
tion should not be dragged; the tempo should 
be steady and yet pliable. In other words, the 
fugal portions (“and carried our sorrows”) 
should be sung in a manner which neither 
trudges nor hurries. The whole note should 
be given four full, steady counts. 

“The diction should remain clear and dis- 
tinct throughout and the vowels should be 
neither too thick (e.g., on ‘sure-ly’), nor too 
thin (e.g., on ‘griefs’ and ‘sorrows’).” 
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When you play the accompaniment watch 
the notes that are sustained and release them 
as written. As in all polyphonic music, play 
thinking of the horizontal movement in all 
four voices. This may take practice, but it 
will be worth it. 

“If the choir feels insecure, do not hesitate 
to sing with accompaniment. Choirmasters 
need not hesitate to have the organist play the 
part of one of the four voices even in a church 
service, using an organ tone which will blend 
well with the respective voice, thus giving 
support. This is an old custom which is being 
revived today.” 


“Worthy Is the Lamb” 


“Worthy Is the Lamb” climaxes four 
“Sketches from Revelation” by Paul Chris- 
tiansen. They are based on John’s vision of 
the holy city, the new Jerusalem. 

This anthem needs a choir numbering from 
thirty to forty people with strong tenor and 
bass sections for the division of parts. The 
treble voices also divide into several parts. 

The sopranos enter on high a following 
“great excitement already in the male voices,” 
as Christiansen says. 

His anthem is stirring with its vigorous 
rhythms, great dynamics, and thrilling dis- 
sonance. 


“Darkness Was Over All" 


Reinhard Pauly, arranger of “Darkness Was 
Over All,” said, “For my edition I used the 
score in the composer’s own hand which is 
preserved in the Landesmuseum in Salzburg. 
My editing of the music has been restricted to 
the realization of the figured bass (organ) 
part, providing modern clefs for the voice 
parts, writing out the long grace notes (sce 
illustration), and providing an English trans- 
lation. 

“Michael Haydn wrote this ‘Tenebrae’ set- 
ting for the boys’ choir of the Salzburg Cathe- 
dral ” 





It is an infringement of the copy- 
right law to copy the music repro- 
duced in "Journal of © Church 


Music." 














In analyzing the music Mr. Pauly says, 
“What appears as syncopation in modern no- 
tation frequently was originally written as a 
long grace note or appoggiatura, as at the 
beginning of this anthem: 
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“The dynamic markings in my edition fol- 
low Michael Haydn’s autograph; they are 
sparse, as was still customary at this time. 

“A slight accent is suggested at the begin- 
ning of bar 3, but within the general dynamic 
level of piano during this passage. The forte 
in bar 5 should be moderate, so that a high 
point may be reached in bar 13. 

“No accents should be heard on the strong 
beats in bars 20-21; the accompaniment here is 
sufficient to indicate the pulse. Instead the 
soprano parts should effect a quiet, even, 
descending line. Syncopation of this type is 
found elsewhere in this composer’s sacred mu- 
sic, often in order to give distinctive treatment 
to hnportant words. The solemn nature of 
the words is also responsible for the expressive 
rests in bar 26. 

“Such concern with expressive interpreta- 
tion of the liturgical text is also typical of 
Michael Haydn. We know that he made it a 
practice to discuss, with a trained theologian, 
the meaning of each text he planned to set to 
music.” 

Concerning tempo Mr. Pauly says, “ ‘Adagio 
molto’ is the composer’s indication but is apt 
to be misinterpreted today, as is the original 
time signature, ¢. I would suggest a tempo 
no slower than MM. 66-72 for the quarter 
note. A slight accelerando may be in place in 
bars 9 and 29, followed by a complete break 
in bars 19 and 40 after which a return to a 
somewhat slower tempo might be in order. 

“While most of Michael Haydn’s motets 
for SATB can be sung a cappella quite satis- 
factorily, this does not apply to his SSA works 
where the organ has to supply the instru- 
mental bass line much of the time. In playing 
the organ accompaniment the pedals should 
be used so that a good legato will be possible 
in the upper parts.” Also note that in measure 
3, the alto part, the half-note should be dotted. 
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G. Schirmer, Octavo No. 10682 25 
Darkness was over all 


(Tenebrae factae sunt) 
For Three-Part Chorus of Women’s Voices 


with Organ or Piano Accompaniment 
SOPRANOI SOPRANOIL ALTO 


English version by. Michael Haydn (1787-1806) 
Dr. Th. Baker and R. G. P. Transcribed by Reinhard G. Pauly 


Adagio molto » 









Soprano I 
Dark - ness was is 
Te - ne-brae fa ~- 
Soprano II 
Dark- ness was o) (Ce 
Te - ne-brae fa “ 
Alto 
=z 
Dark- ness was 1) 
Te - ne-brae fa 
Adagio molto 
Organ 
or 
Piano 






up- on the cross_— 


cru-ct - fi - at - sent Je - sum Ju - dac-¢ et 










up -on the cross_ our ex - A 
cru-cti- fi - wt - sent Je - sum Ju - dae- ¢ e 










up-on the cross our 


ex - pir- ing. And 
cru-ci- fi - wt - sent dae - ¢ 


Ju - 
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in that fear-ful dark-ness Je- sus cried with an-guish in a 
cir- ca ho- ram no-nam ex-cla - ma - vit Je- sus vo - ce 


in that fear-ful dark-ness : cried 
cir- co ho- ram no - nam - ma - 


in that fear- ful dark-ness 
cir - ca ho-ram no - nam 


voice: where-fore 
gna: quid me 


an-guish in a _ loud voice: Fa - ther, where-fore 
Je- sus vo- ce Mma - gna: Me - US, quid me 


an-guishin a _ loud voice: a- ther, where-fore 
Je- sus wvo- ce Ma - gna: De - me - U8, quid me 


(15) 


a 





didst_Thou for 
de - re-lki 


didst_Thou for 
de .~ re-f&é 


sake me? 
qut- sti? 


sake me? 
qut - sti? 


didst Thou for - sake me? 
de - re-li - qut-sti? 


He— 
e 


gave up — 
mi - sit 


gave up,— 
mi - 


oo 
cli - 


ing 
edi - 


down 


down 


na 


His wea - ry 
ca - pi- 


His wea 
ca 


And bow-ing down His wea 


Bt in - cli-na- to 


gave up His’ spir 


e - mi - sit 


spir 


ca 
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With mighty 


With might - y 
F2z- cla - 


With might - y 
3z-cla - mans Je-sus vo-ce ma-gnaa - 


















in- to Thy 
in ma-nus 








voice. Je-sus 
Bz-cla-mans Je-sus vo-ce 


calledand said: 








voice. Je-sus_ called and— said: 


mans Je-sus vo- ce 


voice. Je-sus_ called and_ said: 
























ing—— down His wea- ry 
- wm. - chi - m@ - 60 ca - pti- 









ing—— down His wea- ry 
ce - n@ - to ca - pi- 





And bow-ing down 


wea - ry 
Bt in- cli- na- to 


ca - pi- 


gave up 
mt 


He. gave up, -—— gave up His 
e - mi - st, e - mt -sit 
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-22 Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs 


Isaiah 53: 4 Karl Heinrich Graun (1703?-1759) 


Edited by Walter E. Buszin 
Lento 


ed 
SOP. 


Sure-ly, sure- ly He hath borne our _griefs 


ALTO 
¥ 


TEN. 


Sure-ly, sure-ly He hath borne our _griefs 


BASS 


Lento 


wi dil | se old 








and car - ried our sor - rows, Our sor - 


| F ett | ae 





and car- ried our sor-rows,our sor - 


Mi |fidg 2 4 





Graun was a contemporary of Bach. His Zod Jesu (Death of Jesus) became so popular 
that it caused Bach's monumental Passion According tu Matthew to be forgotten for an 
entire century. W.B.B. 
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car-ried our  sor-rows, our sor 


and car- ried our sor-rows, our. sor - 





- rows, 


and car-ried our sor-rows, our 


and car- ried our  sor-rows, our sor - rows, our 


C 


~d t J Pe ey Bue 





Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs 
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car-ried our sor-rows,our sor- 


Car-ried our sor-rows,our sor-rows, car-ried our. sor - 





eT ae 


car-ried our sor-rows,our_ sor - 





Sure-ly, sure - ly He hath borne our _griefs 


Sure- ly,  sure- ly He hath borne our griefs 





Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs 
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and Car-ried our 


and car-ried our Sor-rows,oOur sor - 





— ———__ 


and car-ried our  sor-rows,our sor - 


2 


and Car-ried our sor - rows, our sor 


eto ee 


Sor-rows, our sor - ° 








and car-ried our 


tid 
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car- ried our 


sor-rows, Our sor - 


and car-ried our sor - rows, our 
decresc. 


and Ccar-ried our sor - rows, our 





sor-rows, our sor - 


decresc. —-—~ 


decresc. 
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- rows. Our sor - 
—_—_ 


rows. 


- rows, Our sor - 
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Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem 


From the Introit for the 
Fourth Sunday in Lent, 


Laetare (Rejoice) Sunday EVERETT TITCOMB 
Moderato (¢ -20) 


SOPRANO 


Re - joice 
Re - joice 
- joice ru - sa - lem, 


Re - joice ru- sa - lem, re. 





re-joice ye with Je- ru be with 
tre-joice ye with Je- ru be glad with— 
re-joice ye with Je- ru and be glad with 


joice ye, re-joice ye with Je- ru and be glad with 


* Preferably unaccompanied 


CH 1101 Choral Music for the Day 
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atempoO — 


that — love , Re - joice_ 


a a tempo 


~~ 
that love _— 
—— 





that love 





re - joice_ for _ joy with 


joy, joice 


— joy with 
——___ 


Re - joice _ for — 


rail. 


her, 


rail. 





= 


joice__ for _— joy, re - joice _ for —_ joy with 


e - joice with 


a 
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her, 


her, 


with _ her, 
ee sail. 


rail. 











RP meno mosso 


all ye 


pP meno mosso 


all ye 


PP meno mosso 


all ye 


P meno mosso 


all ye 


P meno mosso 


re - joice, 


re - joice, 
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re - joice ___ 
———_ 


re - joice ___ 
——_—___ 


re - joice 


es 
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Worthy Is the Lamb 


(No.4 of “Sketches from Revelation” ) 
Based on Revelation 19:6; 5:12 PAUL CHRISTIANSEN 


Marcato With power 


SOPRANO 
ALTO 


And I heard the voice of a great mul-ti-tude, and 


dss ae 3— 
esl ta Ja is 



























































of might-y  thun- der- ing, 
































say - ing, Wor - th 


a ¢> 
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poco stringendo 
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slain to re- ceive pow’r, rich - es, 


ae 444 ide 


Broaden 
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NOTICE 


Anthems appearing in this issue of the JOUR- 
NAL OF CHURCH MUSIC may be ordered 
as follows: 





NRS10532 Darkness Was over All. M. Haydn- 
Pauley (SSA) 25¢ 


NRCIIO! Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem. Titcomb 
(SATB) 20¢ 


NRCII7I Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs. 
Graun-Buszin (SATB) 22c¢ 


NRAII91 Worthy Is the Lamb. P. Christian- 
sen (SATB) l6c 


yo ORDER FROM 





DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH MUSIC 
UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Penna. 
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The Moller Artiste 


BIG PIPE ORGAN PERFORMANCE FOR THE SMALL CHURCH 


MOller Artiste Organs are 
designed specifically for small 
churches. Compact. . . inex- 
pensive . . . completely adapta- 
ble. Each Artiste is built to the 
same traditionally high 
standards of all Moller pipe 
organs. Now any church can 
enjoy a fine pipe organ. 
Moller Artiste Organs avail- 
able in 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8 stop 
models. Prices start at $4,775*. 


* Prices slightly higher in the West. 
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HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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RECENT CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


For 


LENT and EASTER 
by 
Outstanding Composers 











Paul Christiansen 
Wondrous Love (Southern Folk Hymn) 
Wondrous Love (Southern Folk Hymn) 
Wondrous Love (Southern Folk Hymn) 


Johannes Riedel 
To God On (Milgrove) 
Glo, To God On Hi (Instrumental Parts) 


Richard Warner 
Come, Let Us Join Our Cheerful Songs 


G. Winston Cassler 
O Darkest Woe (German Chorale) 


Frank Pooler 


Gethsemane é 
Thy Cross, O Jesus, Thou Didst Bear SATB 


Leland Sateren 
Jesus, In Thy Dying Woes (Swedish H SATB 
Kedron 7 _ SATB 


Oscar Overby 
God’s Son Has Made Me Free (Grieg Simplified) SATB 


- 


OUTSTANDING OLDER ANTHEMS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
O Sacred Head, (Hassler-Christiansen) SATBB 
Lamb Of God (Chorale 1540 arr. Christiansen) SATB 
God’s Son Has Made Me Free (Grieg-Overby) SATB 
Easter Morning (Paul Christiansen) SATB 
Good Christian Men (Vulpius-Glarum) SATB 
Lift Up Your Heads (C. Wesley Andersen) SATB 
My Jesus (Bach-Paul Christiansen) SATB 
Oo Lamb (Bach-Thoburn) SATB 
He Was Crucified (Lotti-Pooler) SSAATTBB 


Code: VE—Very Easy E-Easy M—Medium MD~—Medium Difficult 
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A New Collection 
UNISON HYMNS WITH DESCANTS 
For Junior and Senior Choirs by Marie Pooler 
Moss bo foul tack of acters Dydey sot Math, Semen Caen one Ae See 
accompaniments. Easy ranges and uncomplicated melody lines make these ts well 
suited to a children’s choir. They will be equally effective when sung by an adult choir as 
an anthem, or with the congregational hymn. 85¢ each 
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VESTMENTS 


or the CHOIR 


Ready-made 
Cassock C400 
Cotta C500 


Well-tailored vestments lend dignity and propriety 
to the choir and afford ease and comfort to the 
choristers. Here are vestments, expertly made and 
ecclesiastically correct for your choir. They are 
interchangeable for men or women. 


Black Poplin White Broadcloth 

Cassocks C400 Cottas C500 

Ready Made Stdck Sizes Ready Made Stock Sizes 
Chest *Back Length Price bg 
24 $ 6.00 16 

18 


13.75 
14.50 
15.00 
15.50 


* Back length from nape * Length from nape of 
of neck to within 3-4 inches neck to approximately first 
from floor (Cardinal Red knuckle of hand when arm 
cassocks 50c extra.) is at side of body. 


SEKSSSCS SBE 
TRSSCSssSEE 
EHSRSESKSBKD 
£SSSBSRN 


Sample swatches available on request. 
Sample vestments sent for your inspection. 
Transportation charges extra on all items. 


Style G-2 
Black Gown 
Fabric 
No. FabricName ‘Price 
235 Zephyr weave $12.25 
271 Tropical Palm 13.25 
136 Poplin 14.25 
276 Lusta Faille 14.25 
255 Futura Faille 14.75 
244 Magic weave 15.75 
* Prices 10% extra if chest 
size is over 48 inches. 
(Write for choir gown 
measurement form.) 


United ckutheninn Publication Ades 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 














